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cation will enable thee to return with sheaves of|tude of the outward creation, as said the apostle, 
sweet peace as thy reward. ‘The invisible things of God from the creation of 

“ As for thy poor, unworthy R. H., I may say|the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the salvation of souls is at heart and nearest to my|the things that are made.’ I had also to show 
best life; but I often fear that my usefulness has|that though no affliction for the present seemeth 
been and ever will be unequal to my zeal ; and am|joyous but rather grievous, nevertheless it yieldeth 
ready to query, have I ever known any good? Is|the peaceable fruits of righteousness to him that is 
there any good in me? It seems at times as if I|rightly exercised thereby. Thus our trials often 
were in the sides of the ship, or at the bottom of|prove blessings in disguise, and are made to work 
the mountains, where the weeds are wrapped about|for the humble and resigned soul a far more ex- 
my head. But I desire to be silent and adore, yet| ceeding and eternal weight of glory, while we look 
at times am aroused to serious reflection, where|uot at the things that are seen, but at the things 
will this conflict between heaven and earth land| which are not seen, and which are eternal. 
me? “ Went that afternoon with J. M. and wife, who 
kindly came to accompany us to their dwelling, 
where we spent an agreeable evening together. 
The next morning (Seventh-day) my dear compa- 
nion, Lydia Miller, was taken sick. There was a 
meeting appointed for that afternoon, and the wea- 
ther being very cold and stormy with high wind, 
it was a trial to me to set out, because of the great 
inclemency of the weather; yet this seemed as no- 
thing compared with the trial of leaving dear Lydia, 
who was too poorly to go—but as her disease was 
thought to be only the prevailing influenza, I was 
hopeful that I should meet her again next day. 
Our friend J. M. accompanied Samuel Abbott and 
myself to Chichester meeting, which was small, yet 
we had evidence of the firmness and allegiance of 
some to Jesus of Nazareth, and my concern was, 
that the rising generation might be valiant for the 
Truth upon the earth. 

“ First-day. Went to Middletown meeting, where 
was a pretty large gathering of people, and I 
thought it was owned by the great Shepherd of 
Israel, who careth for the whole flock and family 
of mankind. In the afternoon, went to the house 
of Joseph Pennell, where, towards evening came 
J. M. with my dear companion. We were glad to 
see each other, and as we met, she said, ‘O Re- 
becca, how I wanted to be with thee again.’ 

“ Second-day morning. Lydia was more unwell, 
and I was led to view it as an unsafe practice to 
appoint many meetings ahead, as there were still 
two laid out for us to attend. Our kind friend and 
companion, 8S. Abbott, being also sick this morn- 
ing, Joseph Pennell took me to the appointed meet- 
ing at Concord, after which Abraham Sharpless 
very kindly invited us to his house, saying he felt 
almost acquainted with us, as his wife was a near 
relation of our friend, Elizabeth W. Miller, of Salem. 
Returned to J. Pennell’s, and found dear Lydia 
no worse, and felt a hope that in a few days we 
might go on together. 8S. Abbott feeling better, in 
the afternoon we went toward Birmingham, the 
next appointed meeting, and lodged at the house 
of N. 8. 

“ Third-day. 8. Abbott was very sick, and our 
friend N. 8. went with me to Birmingham. As I 
had left both my companions in travel sick behind 
me, my mind was deeply humbled and bowed very 
low, yet I felt no sorrow or regret at my move- 
ments thus far, but committed each one to the 
Lord, who could bear up our heads above the bil- 
lows. On returning from meeting, N. 8. said to 
me, ‘ Well, Rebecca, though sickness or whatever 
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For “ The Priend.” 
Rebecca Hubbs. 
(Continued from page 322. 

The subject of this memoir was closely united in 
gospel fellowship with that worthy minister, our 
late beloved Friend, Sarah Scull. They sat to- 
gether for years in the meeting at Woodstown, were 
sometimes associated in religious labours, both 


abroad and at home, and largely participated in] Although her husband’s means were small, and 
the sympathy of suffering and exercise which at-|the charge of a large family and other circum- 
tended the trials of their day. The meek, patient|stances rendered it difficult for her to leave home, 
and humble spirit of her valued friend was pecu-| yet when the call of duty was distinctly heard, she 
liarly congenial with the feelings of R. Hubbs; and|gave up to it in humble faith that way would be 
she was often cheered and helped on her way by|made. In the year 1829, she visited the meetings 
her sisterly encouragement and kind aid, while her| within Haddonfield, Burlington, and Shrewsbury, 
solid, mature religious experience and sound judg-|and Rahway Quarterly Meetings. 
ment enabled her to offer judicious counsel, which} In the Eleventh month, 1831, Rebecca Hubbs 
proved a word in season. When it pleased the|/and Lydia Miller, a valuable minister belonging to 
Lord to take this devoted servant to himself, to rest|Salem meeting, obtained the concurrence of their 
from her labours; as the prospect of the solemn| Monthly Mecting to pay a religious visit to the 
event drew near, she still evinced the same chris-| meetings constituting Concord, Caln and the West- 
tian solicitude for her fellow-labourer, who was to|ern Quarters, and soon after set out on the journey 
be left a little longer on the field of action, proving| accompanied by Samuel Abbott, an elder of Salem 
that her friendship had its origin in that love which|meeting. The weather was unusually cold and 
is stronger than death. R. Hubbs deeply felt the| stormy, and considerable sickness prevailed. Lydia 
loss of her steadfast and faithful friend, and though| Miller was taken with what seemed to be the pre- 
for a long time she could scarcely speak of her re-|vailing distemper, and after some weeks’ illness at 
moval, without being affected to tears, yet, in the|the house of the late Joseph Pennell, of Middle- 
full persuasion that her own loss was her friend’s|town, Delaware county, Pa., where she was ten- 
everlasting gain, she was enabled to bow in sub-|derly and kindly nursed and cared for, departed 
mission to the will of Him who doeth all things/this life in great peace and quietude, trusting in 
well. the mercy of her Saviour. Samuel Abbott and 
The following letter to S. S., though without date,|Rebecca Hubbs were also sick, and the further 
will be interesting to the reader, viz: prosecution of the visit at that time had to be given 
“Dear Friend,—Often, very often, has my mind|up. Rebecca preserved some memorandums, from 
been turned toward thee in the remembrance of| which the following extracts are made, viz: 
days past and gone, when in exercise and baptism,} Writing respecting one meeting, she says :— 
in suffering and rejoicing, we have travailed to-|‘‘ Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in 
— in oneness of spirit, both in heights and in|pictures of silver,’ and tend to the honour of our 
epths. At these seasons I have been comforted with| Holy Redeemer. In this meeting, I believe I spoke 
the assurance that nochange of circumstances would |to the people without feeling enough of the woe, if 
ever be able to dissolve our friendship, the sweet-|I did not. This, I am sensible, is unsafe, and may 
hess of which I desire ever to retain. As our|be compared to weighing anchor while the water 
Waning life shortens, as days, months and years|is yet shallow. None but the true Shepherd can 
increase upon us, So our past experience of either} hand forth the bread, and rightly command to dis- 
Joys or sorrows wears away, and we are called to|tribute it to the people, and then only can it con- 
Press forward toward the mark for the prize of|tribute to the nourishment of the spiritual life. 
everlasting life. After this meeting, went to J. E.’s, and thence to 
“T feel much unity with thee in thy prospect of|Chester meeting in which I was drawn forth to 
religious service, and have no doubt but thy dedi-|illustrate the christian’s pilgrimage by the simili- 


Dear Friend, when it fares well with thee, remem- 
ber me, and speak favourably for me to the King, 
that He bring me out of prison in whatever way 
He sees meet, whereby my soul may be preserved 
in safety, in the arms of tender mercy and Divine 
love. Thine affectionately, 

“To Sarah Scull. R. Husss.” 
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else may come, I feel assured of one thing, and 
that is, thou wast in thy right place to-day ;’ and 
now having attended the last of the meetings ap- 
pointed for us, I felt glad, expecting soon to be 
with dear Lydia, and not to have to leave her 
again while sick. 

“ On our return to N. S.’s, I found Samuel very 
ill, much more so than when we left him in the 
morning, and while I was preparing to go to J. 
Pennell’s, he sent for me, and desired I would not 
leave him that night, as he wished me to witness 
his will, which he expected to have executed that 
evening, and as he and I were both from Jersey, 
he thought it would be better for me to be a wit- 
ness. His daughter had been sent for to West- 
town school to see him. 

“ Fourth-day. I returned to J. Pennell’s, and 
found Lydia much the same—bad a doctor attend- 
ing her, and was carefully nursed. I staid with 
her the rest of the week, which was a great satis- 
faction to me, and I believe to both of us. She 
was in the enjoyment of sweet peace, such peace 
as this world cannot give. Sometimes I sat by her 
bed-side in solemn silence, and sometimes would 
read to her, and on one occasion she asked me to 
read a chapter, saying, ‘Is there not a passage of 
Scripture which says, Love not the world—arg 
does it not say also, neither the things that are in 
the world?’ I found and read it in one of the 
epistles of St. John. 

“ Abraham Pennell, a valuable elder of Middle- 
town meeting, encouraged me to visit what meet- 
ings I could, saying that Lydia would be well at- 
tended upon, and that a way was open for me to 
go forward, and Mary Pennell would accompany 
me. 

“First-day morning. Attended Middletown meet- 


ing, and in the afternoon with George Smedley, 
and Joseph and Mary Pennell set out for Wilming- 


ton. Before starting, I sat in Lydia’s room, and 
at parting was bowed in supplication at her bed- 
side, where we made our appeal to Divine good- 
ness, who seeth the hearts of all people, that it 
was purely from a sense of duty that we thus 
yielded ourselves up in obedience to Him. On my 
leaving, she said, ‘I am glad thou art going to 
Wilmington, and be sure to be obedient when thou 
art there.’ Whenever I recur to my parting with 
her at that time, had I been certain I should never 
see her again on this side the grave, I believe we 
could not have had a better parting. 

“ Attended the Monthly Meeting held at Wil- 
mington, where I neither said nor thought anything 
about my minute, which I ought to have presented. 
After it was over, proceeded to Concord to the 
house of N. S., and the weather being severely cold, 
I was taken with a hard chill, and was soon very 
sick, being assiduously attended by Dr. M. by night 
and day. Ever to be remembered with gratitude 
by me was the kindness of my dear friend, Lydia 
Sharpless, both in nursing me and in other ways, 
and other Friends also were truly kind to me 
Samuel Abbott soon began to mend, and in a little 
while was able to return home; but Lydia and I 
continued very ill, and though four or five miles 
apart, yet through the kind attention of Friends we 
heard from one another nearly every day. I had 
no expectation of my own recovery, and my hus- 
band being informed of my illness, came imme- 
diately to me. 

“ One night when all was still, as I lay awake, 
there appeared to my sight plainly a remarkable 
vision. I looked earnestly upon it, and felt that 
it was permitted to give me warning of the 
near approach of death. I trembled and was 
grieved, yet felt comforted that it was an ap- 
pearance of Light. Soon after this, Lydia Sharp- 


less came into my room, and I told her of it, and 
that it was to me a clear evidence of death, and 
that I thought I should soon die. She replied, ‘1 
think it is not on thy account; but I must now tell 
thee that Lydia is very low, if not already gone, 
and I do not know but this has been permitted on 
her account, to let thee know that all is well with 
her. Do not grieve.’ Dear Lydia Miller was indeed 
removed from all the trials and afflictions of the 
church militant here on earth, where bonds and 
afflictions abide us, and is gone to join the church 
triumphant in heaven. Lydia Miller deceased the 
6th of First month, 1832, When I was sufficiently 


them for his acceptance. One of the chiefs handed 
him a letter from the prince royal and his cousin, 
expressing the pleasure anticipated by them from 
the proposed visit; and stating that they had di. 
rected the present to be given as an expression of 
their regard. 

The narrative proceeds: “ A day or two after [ 
received a visit from the governor, the chief judge, 
and a number of other officers. The governor wore 
searlet embroidered pantaloons, a green coat, a 
laced hat, and was carried in a palanquin preceded 
by a band of music, and attended by a guard of 
eighty or a hundred men bearing muskets or spears. 





recovered, I returned home with my husband, but| He said the wet weather had prevented his comin, 
my mind seemed dead to this world, and all the jearlier, expressed his pleasure at my arrival, ubal 
things that are in it; and when permitted to ex-|the objects of my visit, and inquired if 1 knew of 
perience a revival of the Divine life, the concern|any hostile intentions in Europe against Mada- 
for which I had obtained a minute from my friends |gascar. I informed him that my visit was, as [ 
at home revived with it, and my heart was clothed |had stated in my letter sent to him from Mauritius, 
with love. I mentioned my concern to proceed in|a visit of friendship; that I was the bearer of let- 
the accomplishment of the visit, and my friends, |ters and presents for the queen, and of a message 
Rhoda Denn and Caspar Wistar, gave up to ac-|of friendship from the English government, who 
company me. We had the unity of our Monthly |had no hostile intentions towards Madagascar. He 
Meeting, and were favoured with health while ab-|expressed his pleasure at learning that the English 
sent. After visiting nearly all the remaining meet-|were friendly toward Madagascar, and delivered 
ings of the three Quarterly Meetings, I returned |to me a letter from the secretary of the government 


home, and had great peace and satisfaction.” 
(To be continued.) 


—____~+2—__—___ 


For “ The Friend.” 
Christianity in Madagascar. 
(Continued from page 323.) 


On the 14th of Ninth month, William Ellis 
sailed from Madagascar for Mauritius, after a most 
reluctant parting with a number of persons, who 
had become warmly and affectionately attached to 
him, and in whose religious welfare he had become 
deeply interested. From Mauritius he repaired to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and occupied about five 
months in visits to a number of the South African 
missionary stations, and returned from thence to 
his home in England. Before leaving the Cape of 
Good Hope, he received a letter from the Malagasy 
government, giving him permission to proceed to 
the capital, and before the close of the year 1855, 
a second letter to the same effect reached him in 
London. As this permission, forwarded at this time 
without solicitation, and extended also to his friend 
Cameron, wight be regarded almost as an invita- 
tion, he did not feel that it would be right to refuse 
to undertake another visit to the country. He left 
England on the 20th of Third month, 1856, and, 
on the 13th of the Seventh month, landed once 
more at ‘'amatave, having come by the Mediter- 
ranean and Red seas, and stopped &t Ceylon, where 
he was detained nearly five weeks. 

He was here struck with the change, which the 
opening of the trade three years previously had 
produced. ‘The native population had been greatly 


at the capital, authorizing me to proceed thither on 
my proposed visit without delay, and remain there 
amonth. He said he was anxious to afford every 
facility for my journey, and would furnish bearers 
to carry my packages as soon as I should be 
ready.” 

The account of his journey to the capital forms a 
very interesting portion of the book, containing 
notices of the country and people, its natural fea- 
tures and vegetable productions, all noted with the 
keen eye of the naturalist, and true lover of na- 
ture. Being regarded as the queen’s visitor, the 
journey was made in considerable state, about one 
hundred bearers being provided by the governor to 
‘carry the various packages, which for the conveni- 
ence of transport were made quite small, so that the 
load of each should not be excessive. At his own 
request he was permitted to engage a dozen bearers 
'to carry his palanquin and some personal effects to 
whom payment in money as well as provisions by 
the way, were promised. The only roads in Ma- 
dagascar are those made by native feet and bullock’s 
hoofs. No wheel carriages or pack-oxen are em- 
ployed, and as no lakes or rivers admit of water 
carriage except to a limited extent, all goods are 
‘conveyed from one part of the kingdom to another 
on men’s shoulders. He set out early on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of Eighth month, and, on the 26th, 
arrived at Antananarivo, the capital of Mada- 
gascar, situated on a lofty eminence near the centre 
of the island. A part of the route lay through a 
mountainous region, where the path was often ex- 
tremely steep and difficult. A dense forest spread 
over the most unequal ground, covering mountain 





{that as he had come alone, they had brought him. 


increased, a number of houses for foreign traders |ridges, steep precipices, and narrow valleys for aa 
had been built, and others were in course of erec- |estimated breadth of forty miles, was also passed 
tion, among them a hotel or bearding-house, the|through. Our traveller did not occupy his palan- 
first ever erected in Madagascar. Considerable|quin much when the weather was fine, and the 
quantities of rice were collected for exportation. |walking even tolerably good. He preferred being 
Cargoes of horned cattle were said to be easily ob- |on foot on account of the greater advantages offered 
tained, and upward of 4000 head of cattle had,|for botanizing, and making his observations upon 
since the opening of the trade, been annually ex-|the regions traversed. The lower country, over 
ported to Mauritius alone. Soon after his arrival, |which the road passed, is very unhealthy, not only 
he was waited upon by several chiefs, who were |to Europeans, but also to the natives of the higher 
attended by a number of dependents, some of|lands in the interior, who are often attacked with 
whom led an ox, while others brought turkeys|the Malagasy fever, a peculiar and very dangerous 
and other poultry, with bags of rice and other|disease. W. Ellis had a slight attack of fever on 
provisions, which they said they had been directed |the journey, but had nearly recovered previous to 
by their superiors residing at the capital, to pre-!his arrival. 

sent to Cameron and himself on their arrival, but! A cordial and hospitable welcome here awaited 
On the evening previous to his entering 
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Antananarivo, he received a visit from a number} The result of the observations thus made, and| massive silver. His cousin, Prince Ramboasalama, 
of christian friends. Of this interview he remarks, | the information furnished from a variety of sources,| wore a black velvet cap embroidered with gold. 
“Tn the course of the evening, upward of twenty |tended to confirm all he had previously heard| Many of the officers wore silk lambas over their 
friends came down from the capital, to express | respecting the character of the so-called christians, | clothes. 

their thankfulness and joy at my arrival. Some of|and the sincere earnestness of their faith. “Including the members of the queen’s family, 
them were remarkable looking men, whose presence| Having sent the presents with which he was en-| officers of the government, and attendants, there 
would have commanded respect in any intelligent |trusted to the queen, he was after a few days sum-| might be perhaps eighty or a hundred persons in 
assembly, and whose past history of peril and de-|moned to the palace to have an audience with the| the balcony, but a becoming dignity and propriety 
liverance was among the most remarkable and |despotic ruler, who has manifested such an unre-| of deportment was manifest in all. No one spoke 
deeply interesting of any I had“ever listened to. |lenting opposition to the spread of christianity in| besides the queen and her orator, excepting the 
They quite filled my little room. Ejaculations of|her realm. She appeared to be regarded with su-| prince and one or two others near her person, who 
grateful joy at our meeting were all that for some |perstitious reverence by her subjects, and the regal| replied to some remarks which the queen addressed 
time could be uttered, and these were mingled with} authority was sustained probably as much by this|to them; and, could the remembrance of the 
tears. Many earnest and affectionate inquiries| feeling, as by the large standing army maintained,| tragic scenes which Madagascar has witnessed 
after friends who had formerly resided in the coun-|which must be a heavy burden upon the people.| within the last twenty or thirty years have been 
try, were made. Many deeply affecting accounts|In two encampments outside the city, there were,| blotted out, I should have gazed on the spectacle 
of events, and changes, and “deaths among them-|as Ellis was informed, about 40,000 troops. All| without any diminution of interest or pleasure, as 
selves, were related ; and long, indeed, it was be-|the soldiers he saw, though very scantily clad, were| exhibiting, in connection with the ruling power of 


fore we separated.” well armed with muskets and bayonets. ‘The en-|the country, the outward indication of its progress 
He found that a comfortable, weil furnished | tire account of his interview with the queen, though) and civilization.” 

house had been provided for his accommodation, to| interesting, is too extended to be extracted, and is (To be concluded) 

which he was conducted by officers specially de-|beside not important to our present purpose. A ——->—_— 

puted by the queen. He says, “ As I sat in my| paragraph or two in relation to the palace, and the For “The Friend.” 

nice, clean, comfortable-looking room, feelings of|queen’s personal appearance will be sufficient. Stephen Crisp. 

gratitude to the Almighty almost overwhelmed me,| “The account of my presentation to the queen (Continued from page 318.) 


when I looked back upon the difficulties that had | would, however, be incomplete without some slight} In the course of his religious conflicts, Stephen 
opposed my progress—the merciful nranner in/notice of the palace and its occupants. ‘I'he palace| Crisp was often left to try different means, to ob- 
which my health had been preserved through the |called the Silver House, is an astonishing building.|tain victory over his evil propensities; but he 
fever districts, and I had been brought without ac-|Few countries could furnish spars such as those|found that he possessed no power as a man to 
cident, and with much enjoyment, to the end of my/which form the angles of this wonderful structure.| overcome them, or to attain to that change of 
journey. During the afternoon, many persons ga-/It is entirely of wood, and is spacious, lofty, and| heart which he ardently longed for. He applied 
thered in the court-yard, and I had a succession of|light, as well as strong, and well put together ;| to various teachers for instruction on this moment- 
visitors in the house. Friends seemed as if they|parallelogram in plan, and seemingly a hundred| ous subject, but having little experience themselves 
could not keep away, and came with anxious and | feet long; fifty or sixty feet wide, and seventy fect|in the inward work of religion, and relying on their 
yet joyous look, just to offer a brief, though fervent|high. The walls are two stories high, and the|own interpretations of Scripture, a mere literal 
welcome, and then depart. In the evening three|whole building surrounded by a double veranda. | belief in the Saviour, and in the ordinances as they 
visitors came, with whom I had an earnest, interest-|The roof, which is of shingles, is steep, with three| termed them, they proved to be greatly ignorant 
ing, and to me, instructive conversation; in the |tiers of attic windows in the ends and sides. The} of the doctrine of regeneration, and he was dis- 
course of which I gathered much important inform-|centre of the roof is surmounted by a large gilt! appointed of advantages he hoped to derive from 
ation. Respecting the prince royal, I learned that|bird with outstretched wings, I suppose the vero-|their counsel. ‘This was doubtless permitted, to 
he is esteemed by all classes, even by those who may | mahery—literally, bird of power—a species of vul-| show him that there is no other name given under 
be politically opposed to him, as intelligent, straight-|ture, and the crest or emblem of the Hovas. The| heaven, by which we can be saved but the Lord 
forward, and sineere; that the people in general|large court at the north end of the palace is in-| Jesus Christ, and that he is only to be known by 
are fond of him on account of his frank and hu-{closed by a stone wall, and the gate is on the/his Spirit revealing Him in the heart, which he 
mane disposition; that the queen is greatly attach-| northern side of the square. ‘The building is not| was a long time ignorant of. He says:— 

ed to him, and has publicly declared that he is to! painted ; but the wood appeared to be close grained} “ Now I began to perceive my own insufficiency, 





succeed her as sovereign, and that if his life be|and durable. and my waut of God’s power, and that it was not 
spared, no doubt is entertained of his succeeding} ‘The queen and court were assembled in the|in my power to keep myself out of sin, and the 
to the throne.” upper veranda or baleony. Her majesty occupied| wages of it ; so that I was in a great strait, some- 


On the following day he received a visit from the |the central place, her seat being raised above the| times thinking I had better give over seeking, and 
prince, a young man, about twenty-six years of age, |rest, and covered with green damask. Her niece,| sometimes thinking if I perish, I had better perish 
and soon became warmly interested in him, all his|the princess Rabodo, and the female members of| seeking. Here the good got the upper hand for a 
favourable prepossessions being abundantly con-|the court, sat on her right hand; her son next to} season, and I became a diligent seeker, and prayer, 
firmed. During the month’s residence at the capi-|her on the left; then her nephew, the other mem-|and mourner, and would often find out the most 
tal, the prince was often in his company, and {bers of her family, and the chief officers of the go-| secret fields and places, to pour out my complaints 
seemed desirous to omit nothing that would tend|vernment. A large scarlet silk umbrella, em-|to the Lord. When I was but about twelve years 
to promote the comfort or enjoyment of their|broidered and fringed with gold, was held or fixed| old, my constant ery was after the power, by which 
guest, while he seized upon every opportunity ofjover the queen, and a smaller scarlet umbrella,| I might overcome corruption, and although I heard 
consulting with one whom he supposed qualified to| without ornament, was over the princess. The|the teachers of those times daily saying, none 
‘impart advice suited to the peculiar and difficult|queen’s figure is not tall, but rather stout, her face| could live without sin, and the doctrine of perfee- 
position in which he himself was placed. By the|round, the forehead well formed, the eyes small,|tion holden as a dangerous error, yet that did not 
direction or permission of his mother, the queen,|nose short, but not broad, lips well defined and] abate my cry; though it did often weaken my be- 
young Radama accompanied his English friend in|small, the chin slightly rounded. The whole head|lief of obtaining, and so made my prayersealmost 
excursions to several objects of interest in the vi-|and face small, compact, and well proportioned ;| faithless, and without success. But 1 knew that 
cinity of the city. The prince Ramonja was also|her expression of countenance rather agreeable than| without the power of God I must perish, let them 
frequently in his company, and appeared to be|otherwise, though at times indicating great firm-|say what they would ; and I could not reckon my- 
an amiable and intelligent person. ‘“ Friends,” as|ness. She looked in good health, and vigorous,| self saved, while I was captivated with a corrupt 
he calls them, were eager to avail themselves of| considering her age, which is said to be sixty-eight.|and rebellious nature. I remembered the words 
the opportunity of christian converse with one who|She wore a crown made of plates of gold, with an| of Christ, ‘he that committeth sin is the servant of 
held the like precious faith with themselves, but|ornament and charm, something like a gold croco-| sin,’ and that I knew I was. 
their intercourse was as naturally might be ex-|dile’s tooth, inthe front plate; she had alsoaneck-| “In this iron furnace I toiled, and none knew 
pected, of that guarded and cautious kind, which |lace and large ear-rings of gold. Her dress was} my sorrows, which at times were almost intolerable, 
gtew out of their peculiar circumstances as sus-|a white satin lamba, with sprigs of gold, which,|so that I wished I had never been born, or that 
pected adherents of a religion, obnoxious to the go- | considering the lamba as thenational Hova costume,|my end might be like the beasts of the field. I 
vernment. ‘The interviews with these individuals|was quite a queenly dress. The prince, her son,|counted them happy, for they had no such bitter 
Were mostly held late at night, as being less open} wore his star, and a coronet of apparently green| combat as I had, nor should endure that hereafter 
to observation and censure. velvet, bordered with a ring and band of leaves of|that I feared I must endure; for I did see my 
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misery, but I saw no way to escape. Then I)reckon myself a believer, and found it a hard 
thought I had best not keep my misery so close,| work, even too hard for me, though I cried aloud 
but disclose it to some who, it may be, might help| many times to have my unbelief helped. When 
me. But well I might say, miserable comforters|I saw sin prevailed over me, alas! said I, where 
I found them all tobe. They would bid me apply|is that faith that purifies the heart, and giveth vic- 
the promises by faith, and suck comfort out of the|tory; mine is not such. ‘hen would the pure 
Scriptures; and tell of the Apostle’s state men-} witness of God arise and testify against me for my 
tioned in the seventh of the Romans, and tell me|sin, and the more my understanding enlarged, the 
it was so with him, and yet he was a servant of|sharper was my judgment. Now it grew so sharp, 
Jesus Christ; and such like deceitful daubings as|that I knew not how to endure so well as I had 
they had daubed themselves with, they dealt with| done in my childhood. The rough and rebellious 


me, not considering how the apostle called that a 
wretched and undelivered state, as I might well do 
mine. But all these things took little place in me. 
My wound remained unhealed, and He that wound- 
ed me and was able to have healed me, was nigh 
me, and I knew Him not. 

“T went groping in that dark and dismal night, 
seeking the living among the dead, as many more 
did, but it was so dark that we could not see one 
another. As for the priests and professors of those 
times, the most of them would boast of experiences 
and of zeal, and of assurances of the love of God 
and what comfort they enjoyed, by thinking or 
meditating on the sufferings of Christ for their 
sins, Xe. Alas! thought I, I could think of these 
things as well as you, but my wound still remains 
fresh, and I see that I am as one of the crucifiers 
while I live in sin, for which he died. My soul 
longed after some other kind of knowledge, than 
that which was to be attained by reading; for I 
saw that the worst as well as the best could attain 
to that. Then I began to be somewhat more 
loosened in my mind from the priests, though I 
left them not wholly, but now began to find out 
the meetings of those then called Separatists, and 
to hear their gifted men so called, whose doctrine 
I took notice, savoured more of zeal and fervency, 
than most of the priests’ did; neither did I see 
them so covetous to make a gain of preaching, not 
yet being come to see how they coveted greatness 
and applause of men. 


nature being now grown strong, and I in the prime 
and strength of my youth, and seeing how others 
spent their time in pleasure and vanity, a secret 
lust and desire kindled in me to partake of their 
cup. Yet for a time I was kept im as with a bit, 
and rather delighted to take notice of the varieties 
of wits and inventions, that had been in foretime, 
which I found by books, being much given to read- 
ing, and so gathered many sayings and sentences 
of wise philosophers and sages, and in part ob- 
tained the knowledge of many ages gone before 
me; and these things I thought were as an orna- 
ment fitting me for discourse, and for the company 
of wise men. All this while, self stood uncruci- 
fied, and all that was gotten was but sacrificed and 
offered up, for obtaining a reputation to self, which 
should have been kept in the cross.” 


(To be continued.) 
ee 


For “The Friend.” 


|The Scuir of Bigg, and the Fossil Forest on which 


it is Founded. 


From Hugh Miller’s posthumous work, “ The 
Cruise of the Betsey,” or a “Summer’s Ramble 
among the Hebrides,” we extract the following 
sketch of a remarkable natural tower in the island 
of Kigg. This island is celebrated in history as 
| the scene of the massacre, in the sixteenth century, 
of its entire population, by the M‘Leods of Skye, 
who, as an act of revenge, smothered them in a 
cave, (whither they had fled for refuge, and se- 





“T was often affected by their preachings, but! 


still the former bond was upon me, and they yet 
strengthened it—to wit, if [ were not clected, I 
could not be saved, and how I might know, no 
man could tell me to my satisfaction. ‘Tho fear 
of this would often dash my comfort, and then I 
began to take notice of the loose walking of such 
Separatists, yea, even of the teachers among them, 
how that they were not yet redeemed from foolish 
jesting, from idle words, from anger and passion, 
and sometimes it broke out brother against brother, 
and so ran out to parties, and to breaches and 


schisms, and rending their churches, which they| 


often both built, and pulled down with their own 
hands. I also saw how unconstant they were, 
sometimes letting in one doctrine, sometimes an- 
other; tossed with wind; but not a word could | 
hear how I might obtain power over sin. Over 
some sins and some lusts I had, but oyer all I had 
not; and nothing else would satisfy me. 1 began 
when I was about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, to seek yet further, and hearing of a people 
that held forth the death of Christ for all men, I 
went to hear them, and after some time I came to 
see there was more light, and a clearer understand- 
ing of the Scriptures among them, than among the 
former. So I began to be conversant with them, 
and frequent in their meetings, and came to be es- 
tablished in that belief, that there was a dear Son 
of hope, and way or means of salvation prepared 
for all people, and none positively by any eternal 
decree excluded, as by name or person, but as un- 
believers and disobedient. 

“This ministered comfort awhile, and I set my- 
self to believe, and to get faith in Christ, and to 


'creted themselves,) by building a huge fire at its 
/mouth. Hugh Miller explored the cave, and found 
the mouldering and moss-covered bones, bestrew- 
ing its floor. After apologizing for offering an- 
other description of what had so often been de- 
scribed, and quoting from two authors, he proceeds 
thus :— 

The Scuir of Eigg is a veritable Giants’ Cause- 
way like that on the coast of Antrim, taken and 
magnified rather more than twenty times in height, 
and some five or six times in breadth, and then 
placed on the ridge of a hill, nearly nine hundred 
feet high. Viewed sideways, it assumes, as de- 
scribed by M‘Culloch, the form of a perpendicular, 
but ruinous rampart, much gapped above, that 
runs for about a mile and a quarter along the top 
of a lofty, sloping talus. Viewed endways, it re- 
sembles a tall, massy tower, three hundred feet in 
breadth, by four hundred and seyenty feet in 
height, perched on the apex of a pyramid, like a 
statue on a pedestal. ‘his strange causeway is 
columnar from end to end; but the columns, from 
their great altitude and deficient breadth, seem 
mere rodded shafts in the Gothic style; they rather 
resemble bundles of rods, than well-proportioned 
pillars. Few of them exceed eighteen inches in 
diameter, and many of them fall short of half a 
foot ; but though lost in the general mass of the 
Scuir, as independent columns, when we view it at 
an angle sufficiently large to take in its entire bulk, 
they yet impart to it that graceful linear effect 
which we see brought out in tasteful pencil sketches, 
and good line engravings. We approached it this 
day from the shore in the direction in which the 
eminence it stands upon assumes the pyramidal 





form, and itself the tower-like outline. The aceli- 
vity is barren and stony,—a true desert foreground, 
like those of Thebes and Palmyra; and the huge 
square shadow of the tower stretched dark and 
cold athwart it. The sun shone out clearly. One 
half the immense bulk before us, with its delicate, 
vertical liting, lay from top to bottom in d 

shade, massive and gray; one half presented its 
many-sided columns to the light, here and there 
gleaming with tints of extreme brightness, where 
the pitch-stones presented their glassy planes to 
the sun; its general outline, whether pencilled by 
the lighter or darker tints, stood out sharp and 
clear; and a stratum of white, fleecy clouds floated 
slowly amid the delicious blue behind it. * * 

There are massive buildings,—bridges of noble 
span, and harbours tat abut far into the waves,— 
founded on wooden piles; and this hugest of hill- 
forts we find founded on wooden piles also. It is 
built on what a Scotch architect would perhaps 
term a pile-lrander of the Pinites Eiggensis, an 
ancient tree of the Ovlite. The gigantic Scuir of 
Eigg rests on the remains of a prostrate forest. * * 

A stratum of peat-moss, mixed with fresh-water 
shells, and resting on a layer of vegetable mould, 
from which the stumps and roots of trees still pro- 
truded, was once found in Italy, buried beneath an 
ancient tesselated pavement; and the whole gave 
curious evidence of a kind fitted to picture to the 
imagination, a baek-ground vista of antiquity, all 
the more remotely ancient in aspect from the vene- 
rable age of the object in front. Dry ground co- 
vered by wood, a lake, a morass, and then dry 
ground again, had all taken precedence, on the 
site of the tesselated pavement, in this instance, of 
an old Roman villa. But what was antiquity in 
connection with a Roman villa, to antiquity in 
connection with the Scuir of Kigg? Under the 
old foundations of this huge wall we find the re- 
mains of a pine forest, that, long ere a single bed 
of porphyry had burst from beneath, had sprung 
up and decayed on hill and beside stream in some 
nameless land—had then been swept to the sea,— 
had been entombed deep at the bottom in a grit of 
Ovlite,—had been heaved up to the surface, and 
high over it, by voleanic agencies working from 
beneath,—and had finally been built upon, as 
moles are built upon piles, by the Architect that 
had laid down the masonry of the gigantic Scuir, 
in one fiery layer after another. 

The mountain wall of Eigg, with its dizzy eleva- 
tion of 470 feet, is a wall founded on piles of pine 
laid crossways; and strange as the fact may seem, 
one has but to dig into the floor of this deep-hewn 
piazza to be convinced that at least it zs a fact. * * 
The annual rings of the wood are distinctly visible 
in the best specimen I obtained. In one fragment 
I reckon sixteen rings in half an inch, and fifteen 
in the same space in another. The trees to which 
they belonged, seem to have grown on some ex- 
|posed hill-side, where, in the course of half a cen- 
itury, little more than from two to three inches were 
added to their diameter. The authors of the 
“Fossil Flora” describe the Pinites Kiggensis or 
Kigg Pine as differing very considerably in strue- 
ture from any of the conifers of the coal mea- 
sures. “Its medullary rays,” say they, “ appear 
to be more numerous, and frequently are not con- 
tinued through one zone of wood to another, but 
more generally terminate in the concentric circles. 
It abounds also in turpentine vessels, or lacuna, 
of various sizes, the sides of which are distinctly 
defined.” Viewed through the microscope in trans- 
parent slips, longitudinal and transverse, it presents 
within the space of a few lines, objects fitted to fill 
the mind with wonder. We find the minutest cells, 
glands, fibres of the original wood preserved un- 
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group of 1842, 1843 and 1844. An arrangement|and Harrison. Washington’s wife, it is asserted, 
in nature, first observed, as we learn from Bacon,|was the grand-daughter of a Welsh clergynfan, 
by the people of the Low Countries, and which|and Jonathan Edwards, Yale, the founder of Yale 
has sinee formed the basis of meteoric tables, and|College, John Marshall, and Richard Henry Lee 
of predictions and elaborate cycles of the weather, | are also classed as of Welsh origin.—Late Paper. 
bound together the twelve months of the Ovdlite 
period in alternate bundles of better and worse : 
vegetation throve vigorously during the summers 
of one group, and languished in those of another, 
in a state of partial development. ° 

The feeling experienced among the more shat- 
tered peaks and broken recesses, seems nearer akin 
to that excited by some magnificent ruin than that 
which awakens amid the sublime of nature. We 
feel as if the pillared rocks around us were like 
the Cyclopean wall of Southern Italy,—the eree- 
tions of some old gigantic race passed from earth 
forever; quoting M‘Culloch, “‘ The resemblance to 
architecture here is much increased by the colum- 
nar structure, which is sufficiently distinguishable 
even from a distance, and produces a strong effect 
of artificial regularity when seen near at hand. 
To this vague association in the mind of the efforts 
of art with the magnitude of nature, is owing 
much of that sublimity of character which the 
Scuir presents. The sense of power is a fertile 
source of the sublime, and as the appearance of 
power exerted no less than that of simplicity, is 
necessary to confer this character on architecture, 
so the mind insensibly transferring the operations 
of nature to the efforts of art, when they approxi- 
mate in character, becomes impressed with a feel- 
ing rarely excited by her more ordinary forms, 
where these are even more stupendous.” * * 

It was now evening, and rarely have I witnessed 
a finer. The sun had declined half way adown 
the western sky, and for many yards the shadow 
of the gigantic Scuir lay dark beneath us along 
the descending slope. All the rest of the island, 
spread out at our feet as on a map, was basking in 
yellow sunshine; and with its one dark shadow 
thrown, from its one mountain-elevated wall of 
rock, it seemed some immense fantastical dial, with 
its gnomon rising tall in the midst. Far below 




















































injured. There still are those medullary rays en- 
tire that communicated between the pith and the 
outside,—there still the ring of thickened cells that 
indicated the yearly check which the growth re- 
ceived when the winter came on,—¢here the poly- 
gonal reticulations of the cross section, without a 
single broken mesh,—there, too, the elongated cells 
jn the longitudinal one, each filled with minute 
glands that take the form of double circles,—there 
also, of larger size and less regular form, the la- 
cune in which the turpentine lay: every nicely 
organized speck invisible to the naked eye, we find 
in as perfect a state of keeping in the incaleulably 
ancient pile-work, on which the gigantic Scuir is 
founded, as in the living pines that flourish green 
on our hill-sides. A net-work, compared with 
which that of the finest lace would seem a net- 
work of cable, has preserved entire, for untold 
ages, the most delicate peculiarities of its pattern. 
There is not a mesh broken, nor a circular dot 
away ! 

The experiments of Witham, the author of a 
work on “ The Internal Structure of Fossil Vege- 
tables,” on the Eigg fossil, furnish an interesting 
example of the light, which a single, apparently 
simple discovery, may throw on whole departments 
of fact. He sliced his specimen longitudinally 
and across, fastened the slices on glass, ground 
them down till they became semi-transparent, and 
then examining them under reflected light by the 
microscope, marked and recorded the specific pe- 
culiarities of their structure. And we now know 
in consequence that the ancient Eigg pine to which 
the detached fragment picked up at the base of 
the Scuir belonged,—a pine alike different from 
those of the earlier carboniferous period, and those 
which exist contemporary with ourselves,—was 
some three centuries ago, an exceedingly common 
tree in the country now called Scotland,—as much 
so, perhaps, as the Scotch fir is at the present day. 
The fossil trees found in such abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Helmsdale that they are burnt 
for lime—the fossil wood of Kathie, in Cromarty- 
shire, and that of Shandwick in Ross—all belong 





For “The Friend.” 
TRUE WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING. 


“ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to 
depart from evil is understanding.”—Job xxviii. 28. 


Some deem it wisdom deep, to know 
The orbits of surrounding spheres, 
To trace the planets as they go, 
To count the period of their years ; 
To note the measure of their day, 
And as through trackless space they fly, 
In scales of science, truly weigh 
These shining glories of the sky ; 
To know their satellites and rings, 
The belts of beauty drawn around, 
And all the true and wond’rous things, 
Astronomy’s close search has found; 
To mark the comet’s changing pace, 
Far wanderers on elliptic track, 
And from small portion of their race, 
To tell when earth will see them back :— 
This is but knowledge! He is wise, 
Who fears the Lord with perfect heart ; 
And highest understanding lies 
From evil thought and deed, to part. 


Some deem it wisdom to discern 
The properties of things around, 
The names of flowers and plants to learn, 
On mountain height,—in valleys found ; 
The rocks to scan with curious eye, 
Their ancient fossil stores to trace, 
Deciding boldly as they lie, 
The age when life was in each race; 
Note sun and moon affect the tides, 
Trace currents of the sea and air, 
The law which stormiest tempest guides, 
And that which bends the rainbow fair ; 
The law which fire electric knows, 
When flaming fierce in lightning might, 
Or when its fair Aurora throws, 
Rich glories o’er the northern night! 
Such knowledge cannot cleanse the heart, 
God’s holy fear is wisdom sure, 
And from all evil to depart, 


to the Pinites Kiggensis. It seems to have been a|perched on the apex of the shadow, and half lost So enderetnting Guy ane pare! *. 
straight and stately tree, in most instances, as in|in the line of the penumbra, we could see two in- ++ 
the Kigg specimens of slow growth. One of the/distinct specks of black, with a dim halo around Belected. 


FRIEND'S SORROW. 


Do not cheat thy heart, and tell her, 
“Grief will pass away, 

Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day,”— 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her, 
Far outweighs the pain. 


trunks | saw near Navidale measured two feet in 
diameter, but a full century had passed ere it at- 
tained to a bulk so considerable: and a splendid 
specimen in my collection from the same locality, 
which measures twenty-one inches, exhibits even 
more than a hundred annual rings. In one of my 
specimens, and one only, the rings are of great 
breadth. They differ from those of all the others, 
in the proportion in which I had set the annual 
rings of a young vigorous fir that had sprung up 
in some rich moist hollow, differ from the annual 
rings of trees of the same species that had grown 
in the shallow, hard svil of exposed hill-sides, 
And this one specimen furnishes curious evidence 
that the often-marked but little understood law, 
which gives us our better and worse seasons in al- 
ternate groups, various in number and uncertain 
in their time of recurrence, obtained as early as 
the age of the Odlite. The rings follow each other 
in groups of lesser and larger breadth. One group 
of four rings measures an inch and a quarter across, 
while an adjoining group of five rings, measures 
enly five-eighth parts; and in a breadth of six 
inches there occur five of these alternate groups. 
For some four or five years together, when the pine 
was a living tree, the springs were late and cold, 
and the summers cloudy and cbill, as in that group 
of seasons which intervened between 1835 and 
1841 ; and then for four or five years more, springs 
were early, and summers genial, as in the after 


each,—specks that elongated as we rose, and con- 
tracted as we sat, and went gliding along the line 
as we walked. The shadows of two gnats dis- 
porting on the edge of an ordinary gnomon, would 
have seemed vastly more important, in proportion, 
on the figured plane of the dial, than these, our 
ghostly representatives, did here. The sea span- 
gled in the wake of the sun, with quick glancing 
light, stretched out its blue plain around us; and 
we could see included in the wide prospect, on 
the one hand, at once the hill chains of Morven 
and Kintail, with the many intervening lochs and 
bold jutting headlands, that give variety to the 
mainland, and on the other the variously com- 
plexioned Hebrides, from the isle of Skye to Uist 
and Barrow, and from Uist and Barrow to Tiree 
and Mull;—the contiguous small isles of Muck 
and Rum, lying moored immediately beside us, 
like vessels of the same convoy that in some secure 
roadstead drop anchor within hail of each other. 


Welsh Element.—The Welsh element of our 
population is more important than is generally 
supposed. At the present time there are estimated 
to be in the United States, about fifty thousand} The great philanthropist, John Howard, says, 
natives of Wales. Besides this it is said there|our superfluities should be given up for the con- 
were of Welsh origin seventeen of the signers of| venience of others: our convenience should give 
the Declaration of Independence, and six Presidents} place to the necessities of others: and even our 
of the United States. The Presidents were Jef-|necessities should give way to the extremities of 
ferson, John Adams and his son, Monroe, Madison | the poor. 


Cheat her not with the old comfort, 
“Soon she will forget,”— 

Bitter truth, alas—but matter 
Rather for regret ; 

Bid her not “ seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things,”— . 

But rather nurse her cagéd sorrow, 
Till the captive sings. 


Rather bid her go forth bravely, 
And the stranger greet : 
Not as foe, with spear and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet ; 
Bid her with a strong clasp hold her, 
By her dusky wings— 
And listen for the murmured blessing, 
Sorrow always brings. 
A. A. Proctor. 
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Spread of the English Language.—“ The spread liarge chemical works, and their use is principally | bute according to ability, a considerable sum being 
of the English language,” says a document of the|to carry up the noxious gases far above the adja-|likely to be required. . * . 


London ‘Tract Society, ‘‘is a remarkable fact in 
the providential dealings of the Most High with 
mankind. Its study is increasing over all Europe. 
It is the mother tongue of the United States, as 
well as of the British Isles, and prevails over the 
whole of the vast colonies of North America, ap- 
pended to the British crown. It is the language 
of many of the West India Islands, and is heard, 
more or less, in all the centres of commercial ac- 
tivity in South America. It is the tongue of the 
infant empires of Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, 
and New Zealand, and appears destined to over- 
spread the whole Polynesian island groups. From 
the Cape it is moving upward into the interior 
of Africa; and iuto whatever part Dr. Living- 
stone pierces from the West, he will carry with him, 
not only the merchandize, but the speech of his 
country. Along the Egyptian highway to Asia, it 
is becoming a familiar sound. Throughout all 
India, from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, it is 
being acquired by the most active and influential 
of the native population ; and in five of the crowded 
ports of China it is one of the dialects of every-day 
life. Wherever the English language is spoken 
its literature finds its way ; hence it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that the preparation of a christian 
literature in the English language is an object of 
world-wide importance.” 


Seat of the Sense of Taste.—The Paris Journal 
of Science contains the following account of certain 
experiments made by Messicurs Klaatsch and Stich, 
to ascertain the real seat of the sense of taste, which 
is generally and erroneously supposed to exist on 
the whole surface of the tongue. It appears, on 
the contrary, from these experiments, that the only 
portion of that organ which is sensible to taste, is 
a narrow space all round. The breadth of this 
sensible zone varies in different subjects; in some 
it is not more than two lines, in others double that 
breadth; it rarely extends to the inferior surface. 
The experiments above alluded to were as fol- 
lows :—A substance having a strong taste is first 
placed on the centre of the tongue, where it pro- 
duces no effect; it is then gradually spread out 

* until the perception of taste is announced ; this 
occurs generally on the border, but in some indi- 
viduals it begins at the distance of a line from it. 
The velum pendulum of the palate is also sensible 
to taste, but the pharynx and tonsils are deprived 
of the gustative faculty. This is proved by the 
fact that if they be touched with stick caustic, the 
patient experiences no taste, provided he keep his 
tongue and the velum pendulum away from the spot. 


ie 

E. Meriam’s record shows that the use of cam- 
phene, burning-fluid, and kindred preparations for 
the purpose of illumination, last year, caused the 
death of 54 persons, and resulted in serious injury 
to 93 others, 11 of whom were not expected to re- 
cover, besides which, fires involving a loss of $58,- 
945 arose from the same cause. 


A Tall Chimney.—A chimney 256 feet in height 
has recently been erected at the Charlestown 
(Mass.) Navy Yard, and it is the tallest smoke- 
pipe on this continent. There are two chimneys in 
the old world, however, which have a greater alti- 
tude; one of these is in Liverpool, and the other 
in Glasgow, both of which are over 400 feet in 
height. A new one is about to be erected in the 
latter city, the height of which is to be 456 feet ; 
it will be the tallest in existence, capable of frown- 
ing down with a well-merited conceit upon all its 
shorter companions. These tall chimneys belong to 


cent houses, gardens and fields. 


completely blasted the trees iv the neighbourhood. 
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The Sixth month number of The British Friend 
contains an extended account of the proceedings 
of the late London Yearly Meeting, from which 
we make the following extracts. We have con- 
densed the report so as to bring it within the space 
we can appropriate to it in this and in our next 
number. 

LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1859. 

Fifth month 18th—Convened this morning at 
the usual hour, ten o'clock, and in regard to num- 
bers, seemed fully equal to some recent years. 

* * * * * 

The clerk’s table was occupied by Joseph Thorp 
and Robert Charlton, one of the assistants; Wil- 
liam Ecroyd, the other assistant, being absent. 

On calling over the list of representatives, they 
answered to their names, with the exception of 
about a dozen, including one recently deceased— 
Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham. = ° ° 

The Answers to the Queries were overtaken at 
this first sitting as far as Cornwall. After those 
from the Quarterly Meeting of Bristol, Somerset, 
Xec., there was read a testimony in behalf of Arnee 
Frank. * * * * * 

In conformity with the regulation, the represen- 
tatives met by appointment at the close of the 
sitting, and having chosen Robert Charlton for 
clerk, proceeded to consider of suitable Friends to 
serve as clerk and assistants to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. * * * * 

Fourth-day afternoon.—Met according to ad- 
journment. The Committee of Representatives 
reported their having met as desired, and that they 
had agreed to propose Joseph Thorp for clerk, with 
Robert Charlton and Edward Backhouse, junr., 
for assistants; which being united with by the 


Meeting, they were appointed accordingly; though | 


both in the Committee, and afterwards in the 
Meeting, much reluctance was apparent in regard 
to continuing Joseph Thorp, after he had so ear- 
nestly desired to be relieved. ” * * 
This sitting was afterwards occupied with read- 
ing the Answers to the Queries, as far as London 
and Middlesex ; together with testimonies on be- 
half of Maria Fox and Lucretia Crouch of Fal- 
mouth, both from the Monthly Meeting for the 
West Division of Cornwall; and one relative to 
Ann Coning, from Guisborough Monthly Meet- 
in 


last year, appointing a numerous committee to take 
into consideration how far the existing arrange- 
ments of the Meeting’s proceedings are susceptible 
of improvement; and as this committee was to 
come together this evening, the Meeting adjourned 


on this account at rather an earlier hour than us- 
u ] * o + on * 


al. 
While the clerk was preparing the minute of 


adjournment, a Friend took occasion to make an 
appeal on behalf of Friends in Norway, for pecu- 
niary assistance towards the education of their 


children, as they cannot be sent to the Government 


Schools without being taught the Lutheran Cate- 
chism. In furtherance of this object, it was stated 


that a subscription-sheet was on the table in the 


clerk’s office, and Friends were invited to contri- 


Prior to their) 
erection, these gases had injured the shrubbery, and | 


‘i words respecting our aforesaid Friend. 





g- 
Read also the minute of the Yearly Meeting of 


The Meeting then adjourned to ten to-morrow 
morning. 

Lijth-day morning, Fijth month 19th—Met at 
ten o’clock. On the clerk’s table yesterday morn- 
ing, there being a sealed letter addressed to Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, it was then referred, as cus- 
tomary in all such cases, to two Friends, to exam. 
ine and report whether it was suitable for reading 
to the Meeting. ‘This morning report was made 
by the parties to whom it had been intrusted, that 
they considered the said letter was not suitable to 
be read, and they proposed its being referred ver- 
bally to the Meeting for Sufferings. A somewhat 
protracted discussion hereon arose, manifesting 
considerable diversity of opinion, some Friends 
being of the mind that as the letter in question 
was not deemed fit to be read, no notice should be 
taken of it; while others thought that, as the let- 
ter was in answer to the “ Salutation in christian 
love to all who bear the name of Friends,” issued 
by this Yearly Meeting in 1857, and confided to 
the Meeting tor Sufferings for distribution, it was 
but right for that meeting to receive such answers, 
and so to deal with them as courtesy required. * * 
The discussion terminated by the adoption of the 
course which the examinators of the letter had 
suggested. 

Before any other business could be entered upon, 
two Friends under religious concern from the Wo- 
men’s Meeting were introduced. is ? 

After the women Friends left, there was read a 
testimony from Newcastle Monthly Meeting respect- 
ing Margaret Richardson, of Sunderland. 

The Answers to the Queries were then resumed, 
and overtaken as far as Warwick, Leicester, and 
Staffordshire. On these latter being concluded, an 
intimate friend of the late Joseph Sturge bespoke 
the indulgence of the meeting while he said e few 

‘The business of this sitting terminated with the 
reading of a testimony from Devonshire House 
Monthly Meeting, concerning John Yeardley—a 
long, interesting, and instructive document. The 
meeting then adjourned till four o'clock. 

Fijth-day afternoon.—Met at four o'clock, when 
the remaining Answers to the Queries were read, 
together with the report from the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, from which it appeared that the 
long-existing exception in that body as to “unity” 
is now happily removed. ‘The only exception they 
have to make, being the case of a Friend in the 
station of elder shooting for diversion. 

The Answers from the Quarterly Meetings ap- 
peared to differ a little from some previous years. 
The second Answer in particular may be described 
as more affirmative than it has often been ex- 
pressed. ‘lhe exceptions in other Answers were 
considered on the increase, especially with respect 
to the attendance of musical entertainments, and 
the payment of ecclesiastical imposts. - 

With regard to the appearance of convincement, 
there was no perceptible difference in the amount 
as compared with last year, nor yet in the number of 
admissions into the Society on this ground. York- 
shire reported fourteen cases, Lancashire thirteen, 
and some other large meetings a smaller number. 

The Answer to the fourth Query from the Yearly 
Meeting in Ireland called for explanation, as it did 
last year, it being stated that ‘‘ some Friends en- 
deavour, by example and precept, to train up their 
children, servants, and those under their care, in 
a religious life and conversation,” &c. One of the 
representatives gave it as his belief, that it was 
principally in reference to the clause of the Query, 
as to “ plainness of speech, behaviour, and appa- 
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rel,” that the exception referred, and did not in- 





eral of the Yearly Meetings had not as yet ac- 


tend to convey any increase of deficiency in other| quiesced in this proposal pt Indiana. 


respects. Read also the abstract of Distraints for 


In regard to the subject of this postscript, there 


The clerk afterwards brought under considera- 
tion how it might be best to dispose of the Tes- 
timonies which had been read respecting minister- 


ecclesiastical demands, the gross amount of which|followed a considerable expression of opinion—|ing Friends deceased; but owing to a diversity of 
was £5770, considerably under the sum reported | First, as to whether this meeting should give the 


last year. 

The clerk now intimated that the time was come 
for entering upon the consideration of the state of 
Society, as the same was evinced by the Answers 
to the Queries, &c., which had been read. * * 

The propriety of issuing a General Epistle hav- 
ing been considered and agreed to, the clerk made 
a minute to this effect, and directing the represen- 
tatives to come together after the adjournment, to 
nominate a committee of their number to take the 
charge of preparing that document. 

Intimation was afterwards given respecting the 
Meetings for Worship to be held to-morrow morn- 
ing at ten o'clock; and the meeting adjourned till 
four that afternoon. * * ° ° 

The representatives met at the breaking up of 
the sitting, and set apart a committee on the Gen- 
eral Epistle, agreeably to direction. * * * 

Sizth-day afternoon.—Met at four. Although 
the consideration of the state of Society is gene- 
rally understood to be drawn to a close, when the 
minute is made agreeing to the issuing of a Gene- 
ral Epistle, yet, in this instance, that minute, owing 
to particular circumstances, having been sooner 
than usual prepared and passed, and with the un- 
derstanding that it was not to preclude further ex- 
pression of opinion in the event of any one feeling 
a concern on the subject, a number of Friends 
availed themselves of the opportunity this after- 
noon, before any other business was entered upon, 
when the causes of some of the exceptions in the 
answers were further enlarged upon in a very im- 
pressive and satisfactory manner. The subject of 
birth-right membership was again adverted to, 
pretty much in support of the view taken respect- 
ing it by the Friend who introduced it last even- 
ing; and in reference to the increased extent to 
which Tithe-rent charge was now paid. * * * 

The reading of the Epistles was thereafter pro- 
ceeded with and finished at this sitting. 

The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting in Dublin 
had a postscript, giving information of a memorial 
to the Earl of Derby, on the subject of the im- 
pending war on the continent, having been pre- 
pared, and arrangement made for its presentation, 
after receiving the signatures of Friends in attend- 
ance at their Yearly Meeting. 

There is no Epistle this year again from Phila- 
delphia, but one from each of the other Yearly 
Meetings in America, including “‘ The Western,” 
opened last autumn at Planefield, Indiana. .The 
contents of these documents appeared of much the 
ordinary tenor, making but little reference to the 
subject of slavery. Ohio Yearly Meeting, in allusion 
to the recommendation in the Epistle to them last 
year, state their having suspeuded disciplinary ac- 
tion against the large body, (that of which Benja- 
min Hoyle is clerk,) and inculcated the cherishing 
of a conciliatory loving disposition towards them 
on the part of their members individually and col- 
lectively. 

A postscript is appended to the Epistle from In- 
diana, mentioning that the state of our Society on 
the American continent had come under their seri- 
ous deliberation, on account of the existing divi- 
sions and disunity among the Yearly Meetings; 
with the view to a settlement of these differences, 
and that in the authority of truth, Indiana Yearly 
Meeting states, their having nominated a commit- 


tee to unite in conference with committees, to be 


appointed by the other Yearly Meetings. From 
information received otherwise, it appears that sev- 











































eleven, and sat till near two o'clock. 
terly Meetings were called over, with the view of 
ascertaining whether the representatives had been 
intrusted with any propositions, when there were 
more presented than we remember for many years. 
The first taken up was one from Bristol, Somerset, 
and Dorset, relating to the pecuniary relief of the 
poor. 
similar object, from Warwick, Leicester, and Staf- 
fordshire, it was also read. * * * 
ask for the entire rescinding of the Rules in rela- 
tion to settlement. 


Committee of Representatives any instructions how 
to deal with it; or whether to leave it to their dis- 
cretion, which latter was ultimately agreed to. The 
course which it might be proper to pursue towards 
Philadelphia, in their having declined to address 
this Yearly Meeting, and refused to read the Epis- 
tles, &c., sent to it, came also under consideration. 
Friends appeared nearly, if not quite unanimous, 
that it would be right to follow the example of last 
year, and not attempt to address that meeting; at 
the same time, the cherishing of christian and bro- 
therly affection towards its members, was impres- 
sively insisted upon—our love to them not being to 
be measured by our estimate of their delinquencies. 
In connection with this subject, the following lan- 
guage was appropriately quoted :—‘ How often 
shall my brother trespass against me, and I forgive 
him. 
til seven times, but until seventy times seven” — 
words implying the universality of forgiveness. 
Copies of the printed Epistle and other papers is- 
sued by this meeting are however to be sent same 
as last year. 


Until seven times? I say not unto thee un- 


The Epistle from the New Western Yearly 


Meeting seemed particularly satisfactory, and was 
ipstructively commented upon. As usual, the Epis- 
tles were consigned to the Large Committee. 


Adjourned till eleven to-morrow morning. * * 
Seventh-day morning, 5th month 21st.—Met at 
The Quar- 





There being another proposition, with a 


They both 


Previous to hearing anything from the represen- 


tatives in support of their respective propositions, 
the advices in reference to the relief of the poor, 
as contained in the book of Rules, were read. Four 
Friends of Bristol spoke very effectively in support 
of the proposition from their Quarterly Meeting. 
A Friend of Birmingham was the principal speaker 
in favour of the other. = 7 . - 

[They were referred] to the Large Committee. 
* * * * * * 


The meeting then adjourned till half-past ten on 


Second-day morning. 


Second-day morning, Fifth month 23d—The 
attendance at meeting this morning was consider- 
ably larger than at any previous sitting. * * * 
The first business then taken up was the proposi- 
tion from Cumberland and Northumberland Quar- 
terly Meeting, relative to the Rules for Arbitra- 


sentiment, and the hour for adjourning being at 
hand, the framing of a suitable minute for the pur- 
pose was confided to the clerk and another Friend, 
to bring into the afternoon sitting. Adjourned at 
half past two. 

Second-day afternoon.—Met at four o’elock. 
The clerk, after opening the meeting, read the mi- 
pute which himself and his coadjutor had prepared 
respecting the printing of the ‘T'estimonies—which 
was to intrust that service to the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, with permission to print all, or such only 
as they dcemed advisable and to make what verbal 
corrections might be requisite ; at the same time it 
being to be distinctly understood that such altera- 
tions were made without the cognizance of the 
Quarterly Meeting by which these documents had 
been prepared, and that the Yearly Meeting did 
not thereby become responsible for their publication. 

A committee of four Friends was appointed to 
superintend the printing of the selected minutes of 
the Yearly Meeting’s proceedings, as formerly. 
Arrangements were also agreed upon with respect 
to the school reports, to have these printed along 
with the selected minutes, and other documents, at 
the expense of the National Stock, and not that of 
the different institutions. 

The committee appointed at a previous sitting to 
audit the accounts of the National Stock presented 
their report, which was read, and gave a very fa- 
vourable view of the finances. ” 7 - 

The rest of this sitting was occupied in hearing 
the report of the Conference, appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting last year, and held in the Eleventh 
month last, respecting the proposition from York 
Quarterly Meeting on the subject of the Society’s 
Marriage Regulations, and in regard to a proposal 
made in last Yearly Meeting to omit the latter 
clause of the fourth Query. 

As already well known to most readers, the 
Conference reported having come to the conclusion 
to recommend the Yearly Meeting to adopt the 
said proposition, and to omit the said clause in the 
fourth Query. 

The clerk suggested the propriety of those who 
were members of the Conference giving way to such 
as had not had an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion, Many other Friends accordingly spoke, 
for the most part very briefly, confining themselves 
to the York proposition; and, as on former occa- 
sious, apparently very equally divided for and 
against. 

In consequence, however, of the above sugges- 
tion, there was, of course, as he remarked, a large 
amount of unexpressed sentiment; and though it 
was urged by some that there was evidently not 
that amount of unanimity that would warrant al- 
teration, yet, as it was near the usual time for ad- 
journing, and as the subject must needs be again 
gone into, it was concluded to defer the further 
discussion till to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, to 


tion. Its object is to obtain an amendment of| which hour the adjournment then took place. 


Rule 6th under that head. The proposition ap- 
peared to have originated in the case of a party 
having refused or neglected to name an arbitrator, 
and thus a difference had remained unsettled for 
several years, by which Friends had been placed 
in difficulty in regard to the answering of the third 
Query. * * * This proposition [was referred] 
to the Meeting for Sufferings, with authority to 
take the whole of these Rules under consideration, 
with the view to the desired revision. * * * 

‘The Annual Reports of our Public Schools were 
next read. * . ° . 


Third-day morning, Fifth month 24th—One 
or two short communications from Friends in the 
ministry, followed by prayer, preceded the regular 
business, which, as will above be seen, was the 
further consideration of the proposition from York- 
shire Quarterly Meeting, respecting the marriage 
regulations of the Society. ‘I'he clerk made a few 
pertinent observations, reminding Friends of the 
high profession which we make in the holding of 
our meetings for discipline as well as those for wor- 
ship, and (referring to some manifestations last 
evening not quite consistent with good order) de- 
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precating any act or expression which would tend 
to lessen the solemnity of our deliberations respect- 
ing matters affecting the interests of the body. 

As conveying some idea of the extent to which 
the expression of sentiment was carried, it may be 
mentioned that the whole sitting of four hours was 
entirely occupied upon the subject of the proposi- 
tion, and whether to reject or adopt the recommen- 
dation of the Conference. It would probably be 
neither interesting nor profitable to attempt to say 
how many spoke on either side, nor to recapitulate 
at any length their remarks. While there was ob- 
viously not that unanimity which it would have 
been desirable to witness in a matter of so great 
importance, it may be safely said there was no 
mistaking the direction in which the preponderance 
lay; and although the absence of unanimity was 
urged by one or more Friends, as an indication 
that the time had not come for the meeting to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the Conference, there 
was yet on the part of others, who were unable to 
go along with the prevailing judgment, so much of 
brotherly condescension manifested, and such will- 
ingness to pay deference to that judgment, that the 
discussion came to a close, having been conducted 
with great good feeling throughout. 

Before reading the minute which he had pre- 
pared, the clerk made some judicious comments 
upon this case and others, in reference to coming to 
a conclusion as to the judgment of the meeting. 
To pronounce a decision on the first introduction 
of an important subject, and amidst much conflict- 
ing feeling, the clerk observed, would be obviously 
improper. How widely different, however, from 


this was the case with the question now before the 
meeting. It had been amply discussed for three 
successive years in this Yearly Meeting, as also in 
the committee of representatives, and ultimately 


recommended by that body to the favourable con- 
sideration of the Yearly Meeting; which, even 
then, deferred coming to a conclusion, and ap- 
pointed a conference to renew the consideration of 
it; and finally, that conference recommending the 
adoption of the proposition under review; and a 
still further long protracted discussion of it in two 
sittings of this Yearly Meeting having now taken 
place, the clerk said he could uot but submit, after 
taking all this into account, and the obvious pre- 
vailing judgment, that the time was come for ac- 
ceding to the course recommended by the confer- 
ence—viz., to adopt the proposition. He then read 
the minute recording this to be the meeting’s con- 
clusion, and directing the Meeting for Sufferings to 
obtain the necessary legal alterations in existing 
enactments, and to provide such well considered 
measures as might be requisite for such marriages 
as the proposition contemplates, being solemnized 
according to our usages in our meetings, and re- 
corded by our registering officers. The minute 
further states, that in now extending the privilege 
of being thus married, none of the rights of mem- 
bership, nor claims to maintenance, are thereby 
acquired, either by the parents or their offspring ; 
and it is the Yearly Meeting’s concern that the 
testimony of our Society against marriages between 
individuals not united in religious view, should re- 
main unimpaired, * ai . 7 
(Concluded in our next.) 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropr.—News from Liverpool to Sixth mo. 8th. 

The Queen of Great Britain delivered her opening 
speech to Parliament on the 7th. She laments the out- 
break of the war in Italy, says her influence was exerted 
to prevent it, and proclaims her strict neutrality. She 
says the navy has been increased beyond the authority 
granted by Parliament, and asks for its sanction. She 
expresses the hope that the Reform question will be 


settled at this or the next session. 
Commons, the Liberals had moved an amendment to the 
address to the throne, in reply to the Royal speech, de- 
claring that the Queen’s ministers do not possess the 
confidence of Parliament, and a debate thereupon was 
pending. D’Israeli had announced in Parliament that 
the question of reform would be postponed until the next 
session. He also stated that the foreign policy of the 
government would be non-intervention and peace. There 
was no material change in the Liverpool.markets. Con- 
sols, 934 a 93}. 

The War.—The despatches from Sardinia and Lom- 
bardy report a series of conflicts between the contend- 
ing armies, attended with fearful destruction of human 
lite. The Austrians made two attempts to retake Pa- 
lestro from the Sardinians, but were repulsed after 
sanguinary encounters. About one thousand prisoners 
were taken from the Austrians; the loss on both sides 
is said to have been severe. From 400 to 500 Austrian 
soldiers were driven into a canal, and drowned. Soon 
after, a general movement of the allied forces took place, 
and some of the principal divisions of the army entered 
Lombardy, crossing the Ticino at Buffalora and Turbigo. 
On the 4th and 5th, a desperate battle was fought at 
Magenta, twelve miles from Milan, between the allied 
army under the French Emperor, and the Austrian army 
under Gen. Hess. According to the French account, the 
Austrians were defeated, with a loss of twenty thousand, 
killed and wounded, and seven thousand prisoners. The 
loss of the French is variously stated at from three thou- 
sand to twelve thousand men. These numbers are pro- 
bably conjectural, all that 1s certainly known being that 
a general engagement had taken place, which resulted 
adversely to the Austrians. There had been a general 
revolt at Milan, and the people had declared in favour 
of the King of Sardinia. The Austrian garrison had 
withdrawn from Milan, and the French were about en- 
tering it. The French squadron in the Adriatic had 
captured thirty-five Austrian vessels, valued at four mil- 
lions of pounds. 

France.—The city of Paris had been illuminated on 
account of the reported victory at Magenta. The Paris 
Bourse was active, and prices of the public funds higher. 
Confidence was somewhat restored in commercial circles, 
and business was-more animated. It was feared the 
prevailing wet weather would damage the crops. 

Austria.—On the 4th, a great religious solemnity, with 
processions and public prayers, took place at Vienna, 
the object being to implore Heaven to bless the Austrian 
arms with victory. All the members of the imperial 
family and the ministers were present. Mass was read 
by the Pope’s nuncio. The despatches from the field of 
battle received at Vienna do not admit the defeat of the 
Austrian forces. The engagements near Milan are re- 
presented as terrible conflicts without decisive results. 

Germany.—A despatch from Darmstadt says, that at 
the opening of the Chambers there, the Presidents of 
both branches of the Legislature declared in favour of 
war against France. 

Russia.—An important circular from Prince Gorts- 
chakoff to the envoys of Russia, at the several courts of 
Germany, declares that if Germany goes to the aid of 
Austria, the political equilibrium resulting from the 
treaties by which the Germanic confederation is consti- 
tuted, will be destroyed. 

Switzerland—The government seems determined to 
maintain a strict neutrality. Fugitives from either side 
arriving in the Swiss territory, are immediately dis- 
armed. 

Unitep States.—Relations with Spain.—Recent in- 
formation from Madrid show that however desirable, or 
otherwise, it may be for the United States to acquire 
Cuba, there is no prospect whatever of such a consum- 
mution, nor is there any probability of the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty between Spain and the United 
States. 

The Gardiner Claim.—The government has recovered 
the claim of $130,000 from the estate of Dr. Gardiner, 
the forger of Mexican claims, and the money has been 
paid over. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 388. Four persons 
are to be executed within the walls of the city prison on 
the 22d of next month. One of these persons has been 
convicted of arson, and the others of murder. The new 
city Directory contains 147,325 names; last year it con- 
tained but 139,804 names. These figures show an in- 
crease of 7521 families or business establishments dur- 
ing the year, and are an evidence of the revival of busi- 
ness during that period. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 197. On the 20th, 
sales of beef cattle ranged from 9 cts. to 12 cts., the lat- 
ter for a few lots of extra quality. The supply was large, 
and prices down. The sales at the drove yards, in the 


In the House of} twenty-fourth ward, reached over 1300 head; at Martin’s 


avenue, over 900 head were offered, and sold, except 113 
which were sent to New York. 

Treasury Note Loan.—On the 20th, the proposals for 
the five million Treasury note loan were opened by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. There were upwards of forty 
bidders, and about fourteen millions were bid for, at 
from six to five per cent. The loan was awarded to the 
lowest bidders, $1,000,000 being taken at 5 per cent.; 
$2,700,000 at 53 a 53, and the remainder at 6 per cent, 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 20th inst. Cincinnati—Red wheat, $1.35 4 
$1.40; white, $1.30 a $1.50; flour, $6.60 a $6.70. Bal. 
timore—Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.60; white, $1.60 a $1.85; 
Howard st. flour, $7.00, market dull; yellow corn, 81 
cts. a 84 cts.; white, 82 cts.a 85 cts. New York—Red 
Kentucky wheat, $1.52; white Michigan, $1.60; corn, 
yellow and white, 81 cts. a 85 cts. ; outs, 47 cts. a 52 cts.; 
flour, $5.90 a $6.20 for State; extra Ohio, $6.75 a $7.15; 
Southern, $7.00 a $7.50. Philadelphia—Wheat dull and 
in little demand, Pennsylvania and Western red, at $1.65 
a $1.75; white, $1.80 a $1.85; yellow corn, 87 cts.; 
oats, 46 cts. a 50 cts.; flour, good superfine, $7.26; 
Western extra, $7.50. 

Miscellaneous.—Farmers’ High School.—The School in 
Centre county, Pa., has now one hundred and four stu- 
dents enrolled, and numerous others have applied, but 
have been unable to obtain admittance at present. There 
are seventy acres in corn, eighty in wheat, and one hun- 
dred in grass, the care of which devolves upon the stu- 
dents. All the crops, it is said, look well, and the work 
moves along successfully. 

Camels on a Plantation—The Selma (Ala.) Sentinel 
says, “The camels purchased by Woolsey, from Capt. 
Mackade, last week, seem to answer many useful pur- 
poses. The other day one of the animals, with its rider, 
brought twelve bushels of shelled corn to town to mill. 
So one camel in millery alone will answer the purpose 
of a wagon and two mules, and will travel over the 
ground much faster than the mules. We understand 
they have been tried in the plow, and answer the pur- 
pose admirably, being docile and easily managed.” 

Population of Egypt.—According to a late census, the 
population is 5,125,000; in 1847, it was 4,250,000. In 
1798, the inhabitants of Alexandria numbered only 
20,000 ; in 1847, the population was 330,000; now it is 
nearly 400,000. 

The McDonough Estate, after long years of litigation, 
appears to have been settled at last—so far as the inte- 
rest of Baltimore is concerned, and the share of that city 
amounts to between $700,000 and $800,000. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE. 


A female Friend is wanted at this Institution. 
Application may be made to 
EsenezeR Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Joe Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 20th, 1859. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted for the station of Governor in the 
Boys’ department. 
Application may be made to 
Natuan Suarptess, Concordville, 
Samvet Hittes, Wilmington, 
James Emuen, West Chester, 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 20th, 1859. 


WANTED. 


For Friends’ Select School for Girls, a Teacher qua- 
lified to give instruction in Mathematics and the higher 
branches of study. Application may be made to De- 
borah M. Williamson, No. 1024 Arch street; Mary R. 
Stroud, No. 1432 S. Penn Square ; or Rebecca S. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street. Early application is desired. 

Fifth mo. 24th, 1859. 

ainensecicilaihiabiacai 

Marriep, on 2d inst., at Friends’ Meeting, Guernsey, 
Guernsey county, Ohio, Jozt Baixey, of Belmont county, 
to Lypia, daughter of Robert and Rebecca Holloway, 
(both deceased,) of former place. 


re er Er Tr om 


Diep, in this city, on the 10th ult., in the 73d year of 
her age, Rerecca J. Smepiey; a member of Middletown 
Particular and Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





